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against you 


I’m stringing wild words to wild words and 
I’m frantic with chaos and energy and fright 
that the authentic won't germinate 

beneath my hands. 


You re always a miracle, 

But J must labor, 

Intensive care and fertilization of seeds 

No rarer than a dandelion. 

But from this blank sketch of strung-up letters, 
Blood-ink on paper, 

Will come a knowledge 

Greater than your genius. 

It’s how life is balanced, 

Didn't you know. 


— Nhu Le, II 
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Get Over Your Hill And See 


YIRAN BUCKLEY, II e DIGITAL ART 


Blackout 


DANTE VELASQUEZ, I e PHOTOGRAPHY 


MISS, DO YOU HAVE A QUARTER? 


I’m standing at the bus stop when I see him slowly walking towards me. I know what's coming. 

Miss, do you have a quarter? 

It’s not the first time that he’s asked that, I see him one or two times a week, but it always ends the same. 

Do you have a quarter? 

limmediately bow my head to avoid the desperate glare in his eyes then apologize and tell him that I 
don't. I tell him I do not have a quarter. He walks away, having heard that before, and continues to ask all the 
others down the line for the bus. 

Do you have a quarter? 

Do [have a quarter? To be honest, I’m not even sure. But whether or not I have a quarter in my purse 
doesn’t really matter because I would have still told him the same thing. But just in case I check, so I can try to 
justify to myself why I didn’t give him one. Turns out I have three. 

Do you have a quarter? 

Yes sir, actually I have three quarters, is probably what I should have told him. Three quarters that I 
know I don’t need. Here you go, take them and go buy yourself a coffee or maybe try to get something to eat, you 
look a little faint. Or maybe you can buy something with it for your family that you probably don’t even have. 


Do you have a quarter? 


His question is ringing in my ears now. I can hear it over, and over, and over again. I have his voice em- 
bedded in my head; it’s been there since I the first time I heard him ask. 
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Do you have a quarter? 
YES, I scream in my head, I do have a quarter. 
Do you have a quarter? 


I’m not scared of him. I’ve been used to these types of encounters my whole life, and yet no matter how 
many times the situation presents itself I can’t make myself change the ending. 


Do you have a quarter? 


I can still see him; he hasn’t made his way too far down the line. I still have a chance to give it to him. 
Maybe now I can actually change how this ends. 


Do you have a quarter? 


What's stopping me? I want to give it to him, and yet my whole body has seemed to cease its movement. 
It’s hard having so much resistance and anger for oneself at the same time. 


Do you have a quarter? 

I look down to the end of the line as the bus pulls up. He’s gone. 
Do you have a quarter? 

Do you have a quarter? 

Miss, do you have a quarter? 


I’m sorry Sir, maybe next time. 


— Adrianne Marie Smith, II 
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Paul 


DOMINICK ZHENG , I e GRAPHITE 


Dreamer’s Block 


Indecisive train of thought 
rot and rebuild 
or be stilled 
into madness 
Ambiguous bolded goals 
fold, be retold 
like a frivolous spin of a tale 
that is only paper thin 
and the edges are breaking 
Mistaking 
the words for the action complete 

it depletes in the mind 

to find something new to treasure 
a measure that you mean 
but once you mean to measure 
it’s falling from the pressure 
and the pleasure of being paper thin. 


— Ammany Ty, III 
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TESTAMENT 


Adam 
Your red, your feet, your shoulders; this is how you carried the world. I used to wish I could curl into your 
ribs like a seed and wait to be something as beautiful as you. 


Christian 


Four years ago, you wrote me a song. It was full of bad chords and brass and bass and blaspheme. You 
gave me the shirt off your back, just so I could dry the bench beneath the oak tree. Untamed, you are bet- 
ter than you think you are. 


David 
He who hurled the first stones of all the first kisses you could never give me. He who struck down the 


mighty Goliath, the blind beast, blundering around in my chest. He who came too late as Babylon was 
falling. 


Felix 


Your unlaced shoes and unwound scarf and warm warm hands. I will comb your hair and button your 
coat and forever spell your name s-m-i-lL-e. 


Nathan 


I wanted your sea glass eyes and your bike on the rain-wet pavement. I wanted to press my palms to your 
holy temples and learn how to pray. You took my ink stains and my weak weak pride faithfully. I never 
knew how to love a prophet. 


Jon 


You have written history. You live and love and protect like fire. You have more dreams than stars in the 
sky. You are not a martyr, but Boy, you will live forever. 
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Paul 


You told me one time that my smile made the sun come out, and I decided to believe you. 


Gabriel 
You are not angel, but boy. You still believe in redemption and have faith in second, third, fourth chances. 


Water-winged watcher, thank you for that week of joy. 


Solomon 


Protector and fighter, you share with me your bread, your sweet. You will be a wondrous king. 


Philip 
You open the earth. The swans plummet from the sky. The ghosts of lost girls glide up to wrap their 


fingers greedily about my wrist when I am with you. I see my flight, my fall, the boundaries of the universe 
in your eyes. 


Joshua 


I would follow you to the end of it all, to the last of the crumbling city. I will wait for you with fingers wo- 
ven together like a rosary. 


Peter 


You are my savior, each and every day, now and forever. You are my rock, my anchor, my bravest beacon. 
You are my home. 


Daniel 


Babylon boy, I whisper your name like a prayer. 


— Lian Parsons, III 
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The eAngelic eAnachronism 


My turn-of-the-century French Boy 
An anachronism, lost on his way home. 
Walks by the stone angels, 

Growing out of the ground. 


He spoke with the tip of his hat 
And French love letters 
Waiting on my doorstep 

I saved them, 

Unanswered, and unopened 

In an old hat-box 


The frivolous-French boy 

Traded his pea-coat for a business suit 
And his eloquence for a profit 
Sometimes he still walks by the angels 
And wonders if they are sprouting, 

Or sinking. 


— Ellie Montgomery, II 
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Miinchen 


ROSE GALLOGLY, I e ACRYLIC 
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It’s almost time. 


She stands in the dark, hidden away, trying to breathe quietly. She doesn’t blink, her eyes on the platform 
ahead. Less than thirty feet away sit a hundred people, as yet oblivious of her face, the way she moves her limbs, 
the tones of her voice. She can see them—rapt, smirking, or laughing amongst themselves—but they can't see 
her. It’s an advantage that makes her feel oddly powerful, an omniscient being of the darkness, an anonymous 
force to be reckoned with. 


Anonymous, but not for long. Her advantage is short-lived, as she hears the hush outside. It falls over her 
ears like a blanket, beckons her. 


It’s time. 


The lights are still down when she walks out, the blackness seeming not to want to relinquish her just yet. 
Then abruptly she’s squinting, deep red faces blotted out by a harsh brilliance from above. 


For a moment she stands motionless, adrenaline closing up her throat. But habit kicks in: she speaks first, 
all smiling preambles and arching eyebrows. They laugh—did she make a joke? She wonders how she possibly 
could, given what she’s done. What she’s about to do. 


She falls silent and points her fingers off to the side, as if reaching for something beyond the cramped 


heat and the silence. Then she begins snapping, the crisp sound resonating deep down in her ribcage, echoing off 
the low walls. There is the husky wail of a saxophone, the gentle tide of strings coming in and out. 
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She sings. The sound rumbles up from somewhere around her navel, a train engine fed by coal and 
embers. Not deepened by smoke, nor catapulted skyward by lemon and honey—she just lets it roam where it 
will, easy and loose, stretching notes and syllables as far as they will go. 


She sings about dark, smoky bars where girls meet dark, smoky men, whose voices lower to a purr in 
a woman's presence; about their lovin’ and their leavin’, and the cigarette butts and sticky glasses they leave 


behind. 


The words mean more to her than anyone else. She has known the purr, but also the snarl it grows into 
once he has been disappointed. She, too, has dumped out abandoned ashtrays and wiped empty glasses; but 
while most girls would drown their sorrows, she can’t bear to touch a single drink or cigarette. 

When she thinks of the reason why, the glittering dress seems to constrict around her ribs, and the sight 
of her own skin blinds her. Her makeup feels sticky and careless under the hot yellow glare, the color of her own 


sinuous coil of hair, of the black-eyed Susans sitting on her dressing table that first night, of the cheekbone bruise 
she had to powder over for a week. 


Her voice swells with the band, her breath threatening to catch in her dry throat. She peers up through 
the haze at the gilded clock, half in shadow over the bar. She closes her eyes, thrusts every whit of fear and old 
anguish into one last, high, insistent note. A warning. 

And she counts. 

The beats, up. 

The time, down. 

One, two, three, four... 

Three, two— 

One. 

CRASH. 

A cacophony of shatters and screams, gruff shouts and scuffles. As she releases the note, she opens 
her eyes slowly, almost sleepily under the blaze of saffron stage lights. She takes in everything at one colorful, 
confusing glance: the broken windows and splintered doors, the uniformed men pouring through, their yells 


melding together in her head into one long chant. A drumbeat. 


Raid. Raid. Raid. 
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Beads are swinging off girls’ dresses, forbidden amber liquid stains the floor, men full of initial bravado 
realize their position and fall into sullen submission. They’re herded away in groups, the women whispering 
anxiously to each other. As the room begins to empty out, the dizzying panic in her begins to steady, settling into 
something resembling rationality. 


And then she sees him. 


His eyes, which she’d once naively thought of as enigmatic, are deep and stormy. Sweat is beading 
along her hairline and the inside of her wrists, her elbows—her heart clenches, but she can’t look away as he’s 
handcuffed. Just before he’s led away with all the others, she sees the comprehension dawn on that handsome, 
brutish face; why else would she still be standing onstage, untouched, as if the officers can’t even see her? 


Because they were instructed not to. 


But she has no time to fear his revenge, or even to savor her own. She catches sight of the police chief, 
who gives her one curt nod of dismissal. She needs nothing else. In an instant she has turned away from him, 
from his stage, his tables and drinks—flying down the back hallway with its dirty yellow lightbulbs and strange 
shadows, away from everything that belongs to him—because she no longer does. 


Less than a minute later, she is once again standing in the dark, once again anonymous. Her new 
audience consists of wee-hour stragglers along the sidewalks, the fading sirens signaling the end of her raucous 
song. The dim, filtered light of the streetlamp is that same sickly yellow that she keeps running from, and with a 


nauseous pang she steps out of it. 


It’s the other light that catches her eye. Faint, gentle, just barely visible above a nearby roof. It seems 
there is a crack at the bottom of the sky, something rosy-pink and tangerine seeping through the bluish-black. 


She sits on the steps of the nearest building, using a crumpled handkerchief to take the smoke out of her 
eyes, wipe the strawberry from her lips. 


Sitting plainly, stripped of the lies of the stage, out of the range of that yellowish light, she waits. She 
waits for the sunrise, for its clear, new-baby pink glow to wash her clean. 


— Paola Bennet, I 
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S His grief slumps over his shoulders. It has been there so long, he does not bother to 
shrug it off. The burden has become a part of him. If you look closely at his hunched back, you 
can see the separation between his body and the pain that is piggy backing on top of him. But 
just barely. 


I watch him as he slowly shells a block of wood. Grandpapa makes beautiful things. It’s 
as if the moment he first catches sight of a piece of oak, he sees it for its true potential. Slowly 
he carves at it, until bit by bit it is revealed to the world in full glory. 


He does this with people too. When Auntie Marie first moved to town she was al- 
ways cold. She pursed her frosty lips whenever Jim and I rode by her house waving our hats 
hello. She scowled angrily and paced around the paths of the village everywhere. Yet her eyes 
would always soften when Grandpapa spoke with her. One day, he invited her for dinner and I 
wanted to hide. He shot me stern looks in the beginning as I squirmed at the table and pushed 
around the zucchini and turnips on my plate. Then I saw her laugh. She tossed back her head 
and released a tingling sound into the air. Her eyes crinkled at all the right places and her lips 
melted like butter on a stove. 


I wonder how he does that. Is it his husky but smooth voice that instantly puts others 
at ease? Is it his boyish sense of humor that makes rough eyes bend into dimples? Maybe it is 
the way he listens, with his chocolate eyes boring into your soul so intensely that you know he 
isn’t just listening to you; he is with you. 


When she left that day, I asked how he had got to know her. 


“She’s a tough woman, that Marie,” he replied. “Been through a lot.” 
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After he said that he looked off into the distance and his soft puppy eyes seemed to almost fill with tears. 
He was riding into the sunset, through the past. A mix of his grief and hers. 


“Like Mama and Ralphie?” I asked. He had always said Mama and Ralphie had been through a lot. 


As he shifted his gaze to me, I noticed for a minute, the signs of old age rippling throughout his body. 
Then it was gone. He was Grandpapa again. Hunched, but not old. 


“Yeah,” he replied and reached out his calloused, thick hand. I felt it ruffle my hair. I smiled but tried to 
hide it. 


I used to think the grief he wore was from the bullets that flew past him in the heat of the jungle. From 
watching his best friend’s blood pour out and stain the dust. From having to raise me, since Mama and Ralphie 
had gone and Papa couldn’t handle it. But now I knew it was all of that and some. The grief of all of us—me, 
Marie, Old Man Donovan, Carrie Ann, the neighborhood—slumps on his shoulders and he can’t shrug it off 
because he has decided to surrender to love. 


— Lily Liu-Krason, I 
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Untitled 
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unexpected 


Came into the world, 

These words that I found scribbled in a note and long forgotten, 
With such purpose and intention... 

Orso I assume. 


/ Four nouns; 
/ A fragment of a thing. 
: A note to myself from some altered state of mind. 
\ So vigorously my ink must have sprung from some long since misplaced pen; 
Ready to fulfill its singular purpose. 


This ink born in a factory and jerked into my tender thoughtful hand; 


\ Burning with desire to become a thing: 
\ A thought screaming with meaning purged from black nothingness. 
x So sad, then, that I’ve forgotten what I’d been meaning to convey... 
\ ) Lost in translation. 
\ 


— Talia Goodman, III 
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JAZZ°°°: 


Her Papa liked piano and her mama liked the tinny hush of the radio in their old truck. They'd 
kill her if they knew she was here. Mama with her spit-clean everything and keen Christian morals had 
no time for New Orleans. “The Devil’s playground,” she called it, “with all that godless music and all 
those gypsy women.” But yet, here she was, despite her mother’s warnings of smooth talking men and 
bass strings that'll send you straight to hell. Here she was all mixed up in the sweet heavy marmalade 
air and trails of musky perfume. Women in long pearls and flapper dresses, men with shiny suits. The 
whole city was buzzing, humming. Chalk full of more life than she’d ever felt, zipping from her fingers to 
her toes. She wasn’t even sure how she got here, to this strange little cluster of light and sound. All she 
remembered was when the sun went down on her quiet little Alabama street, the silence felt so stiff and 
sticky, she could hardly move. Maybe it was the ‘sqeeters flitting around who whispered the idea into 
her ears. Or perhaps it was the hopeless heat that sent her into a flurry. Either way, she just had to leave. 


And now, she was in the thick of it all. It seemed like someone was holding up a mighty magni- 
fying glass and she was peering right into it. The laughter was louder, the food larger, the personalities of 
the people bigger than her whole house. She didn’t fit in; in fact, she probably looked more out of place 
than a tabby in a dog kennel. But for the first time in her life, she didn’t care. She watched timidly from 
the side as a woman with soft mahogany skin let her voice carry up into the clouds, each note low and 
sultry like a roll of thunder. It was magnificent. She just wanted to stuff it all up into a bottle and leave it 
on her mantle top. 


She had never really liked anything herself. She wore what her parents wore, she did what her 
parents did, she talked to the people her parents talked to. Her whole existence just seemed like a per- 
fect little model of theirs. This, though, she liked this. She liked all of this. She liked the colors, and the 
people, and the smells, and the lights, and the faces, and the fashion. She sure liked being able to list all 
her new likes on two hands. She liked how no one seemed to bat an eye. 
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And as the slow-dripping sunset bathed the streets in orange, she felt the tightness that used to stick to 
her like a shadow slowly ease away. Gone was the uptight air that always seemed to hold her down, gone with 
the fleeting powder blue sky. Her cheeks were tinged with ruby and her eyes glowed like fireflies. Suddenly, a 
whisper of sound caught her ears. A sound she had never heard before. It was magnificent, like a big bouquet of 
feet-moving music. Was that a Trumpet? A plucked Bass? Maybe a hint of Trombone? How could something be 
so powerful, yet still so... quiet? She was quick to find the source of this magic melody, as her eyes directed her to 
a small group setting up for an all-night session on a dusty porch. Oh, my, my, my, did they play. The moonlight 
glowed on their coffee coloring and the flick of their fingers in the night air. Sweet like cinnamon rolls and sum- 
mer nights. 


She let herself succumb, and transformed into a spinning top, roaming wherever the music willed her. 
She was dizzy and fancy-free. Kicking, twirling, toe tapping, it was hard not to stop and stare at the perfect dancer 
and her accompaniment. Suddenly the world disappeared and it was just her, all alone on a stage. Clad in black 
sequins she shimmied and sparkled, a fantastical sight for her already awestruck imaginary audience. She was 


daring, she was daunting, she was different. 


Finally slipping back into reality, she swayed softly in the breeze. The man with the trumpet tipped his 
hat at her. 


“You like our music little lady?” He asked, weathered skin wrinkling with a smile. 
She nodded, still stuck in a dreamy state. 

“Indeed I do mister, whatever is it called?” 

He leaned over in his beaten up chair. 

“Jazz,” he said in a haunting murmur, “They call it Jazz.” 


Jazz. She liked it. 


— Vivian Herbert, V 
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you ate everything 


You ate everything that day. 


Rubber duckies, crayons, sweaters, cobble stones, 
butterfly wings, daffodils, cherry pits 


that five dollar painting you paid 
fifty dollars for 


your cellphone that never seemed to shut up in the morning, 
mirrors, a seashell necklace, clocks, pillows, 
music notes, those weeds growing in your backyard, teacups 


a thousand year old sculpture of Aphrodite, piano strings, clouds 


I don’t know where you got your appetite from 
but when I asked you 


You licked your fingers, flashing your perfect teeth, 
and said: 


“You are what you eat.” 


— Alicja Gancarz, II 
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| Car in Poland 


BRIDGETTE NEE , I e PHOTOGRAPHY 


And Silence Fell... 


“So, we're here to talk about this from an architectural perspective,” the teacher said. “But certainly 
there are other advantages to being here.” 


I surveyed our group: everyone had their hands in their pockets, their shoulders hunched against 
the frigid January wind. We were standing near the entry of the September Eleventh Memorial, half of us 
looking at our feet, the other half staring at the map of the memorial. 


“Okay, explore,” the teacher announced. 


We broke off quickly into smaller groups. I made my way right to the South Pool. I scanned through 
the names quickly, thinking that with speed it would hurt less. 


No. 
Nope. 
Not him. 


There was a knot in my esophagus that wouldn’t go away. I froze for a moment and just stared at 
the bottom of the fountain. The black hole, sucking in all the matter that had once been known as the South 
Tower. 


“Let’s check the computers,” someone near me said. I looked over at the future museum and no- 
ticed a line of computers against the wall. A directory for the dead. 


Type in the name. 
Check the map. 
Send the e-mail. 
Clear the search. 


“Will you please go over there with me?” I asked a girl. She nodded solemnly and we walked over 
together. The girl that pointed out the computers was staring at a name and crying. 
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I didn’t know her well. In the course of four years we had maybe had one full conversation. But I 
looked her in the eyes and opened my arms. 


“I'm fine,” she assured, hugging me anyways. 

Her pain was almost tangible. 

How could this happen? Ten years and still no answer. 
“I'm fine,” she repeated, moving away with her group. 
My turn. 

Find the plane. 

Find the dead man’s name. 


There. Flight Eleven from Logan Airport, Boston, Massachusetts. The first to hit. Right there. Be- 
tween Robin Lynne Kaplan and Philip Martin Rosenzweig: Peter Paul Hashem. 


I took a picture of the name. My deed to fulfill. The memory to preserve. 


Taking a step back, I observed the square hell. The voracious monster that takes in everything 
other than misery, pain and fear. 


Several names away is Rahma Salie and Her Unborn Child. Two in one shot. 
How many families ruined? How many stories stopped short? 

I stared at Peter’s name again. I didn’t know him personally. I was six. He worked with my mother. 
Good night's rest. 

Catch the plane. 

Make the meeting. 

So simple. A perfect plan. Everyone's happy. 

Except no one’s happy. 

Peter’s dead. 

Problem not solved. 

World ruined. 


Four students from my group are behind me. They’re talking about the memorial. The bottom is 
artistic. People are aggravated that they can’t see the bottom. The hole is symbolic. The water represents 
our tears. Falling into a single place. A dark reason, our bond for generations to come. 


I looked up and saw a boy with a dazed look on his face. I knew that look. I’ve seen it so often, felt it 
on my own face. Every thought that went through his head echoed in my own. 


How? Oh my God. How? 
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Still I cannot fathom it, though I’ve wondered for a majority of my life. 


Several people looked up. It had started to snow. The fat soft flakes floated slowly down to all of us. 
They caught in my hair and on my jacket. They mingled with the water in the fountains. New tears mingling 
with the old. 


Always. 


I closed my eyes and imagined standing here on that day. Ash is raining down on us, not snow. The 
sky has lost it beauty. The clouds are all black. 


The North Tower is there. 
Two feet away. 

I can smell the sulfur. 

I almost screamed. 


There was a hand on my shoulder. I opened my eyes and turned to see a boy from the students con- 
versing behind me. Together we gazed up at the immense new Freedom Tower. 


Structurally sound. The entire base is concrete. It will be safe. It will not come tumbling down from 
the sky. It’s made from steel, concrete and glass. It will be safe. Security will tighten. Rest assured: it will be 
safe. They It will not fall. 


There’s still no way to make airplanes bounce. 


— Kara Joyce, I 
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My Philosophy 


I see you. You're about to scream at your brother. The words are rolling on your tongue. Your fists are 
clenched. The rage is spilling over your cheeks. 


Pause. Breathe. And let him be. 


If he’s sitting in your bed twiddling his thumbs, complaining of boredom, and you're anxious to pour 
your thoughts onto the computer screen or blast your music or dance like a maniac or crack open that history 
book—if only, only those damn eyes weren't looking at you; well, let him look. One day, he’s going to not want 
to sit on your bed anymore. You will be in a dorm room somewhere, by yourself, and you're going to miss them. 
Your brother’s eyes. 


If he’s ushering you out of his room, you could angrily refuse to budge. You could forcefully start clear- 
ing his room. You could lecture him and assert your seniority, pull yourself up a little taller. Or you could just tell 
him, “Fine, but clean your room.” And just leave. This room could’ve been yours years ago, and he could’ve been 
you, five months ago after the break-up, when you would've stared down God himself if he asked to enter your 
room. Or your brother might just be a lazy bum. That’s okay. Give him the benefit of the doubt. And if you add, 
right before you leave, “You smell”, that’s okay, too. You’re human. 


And if he doesn’t listen the next time and next time and next time, keep trying. 
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If he’s yelling at you, and you can’t understand why, act like you do. Don't do that — start listing all the 
things about him that pisses you off, I mean. Don't list all the things that make you better than him either. Didn't 
Hamlet teach you anything? Revenge sucks. It just means you have to bribe him and your guilty conscience 
with chocolates later. Even if he’s wrong and you're right, just listen. It’s like when he tattles on you about eating 
in your bed and yes, you were really hungry and tired that day but it was definitely not a good idea. Your anger 
existed then. Should it have? Exactly. 


Lastly. Finally. In the end. Don’t laugh at him—even if it’s really funny when he comes in with a book 
like Dinosaurs in Our World Today, his eyes shining as he talks to you about where these dinosaurs are currently 
hiding. Don’t point him to the author’s note that brands it as fiction. Maybe go get him a book about fossils or 
something. But don’t gleefully shop your intellect around, as if beating a little kid was the epitome of greatness, 
even if, yeah, it does feel kind of great. Who knows? He could clone a dinosaur from a DNA strand he pieced 
together one day, and then you’d be known as that famous scientist’s sister. Most likely he'll grow up to be a pub- 
licist or something, but you also dreamt about discovering the world’s hidden time machine and going back to 
meet Jesus once. Maybe you might've even done so if your older sister didn’t roll her eyes at you when you told 


her. 


Just... let your brother’s eyes glimmer for a moment, let him be as if he were a little you. 


—= Nhu Veil 
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Can I borrow your pen? 

I need to scribble teacher’s words 

As they bounce around my head. 

How was the test? 

I heard it was tough. 

On every answer I guessed, BS’d, and blufted. 

I didn’t study but I aced that test. 

The kind of sneaky attitude 

That gets you liked the best. 

Oh, I know, it’s absurd. 

Wait, what'd you say? 

I didn’t hear a word. 

You see, I have these lines rehearsed 

Cuz Id rather not listen but I hate to sound terse. 
The red hand crawls to the top of the clock. 

On the 4Sth time the teacher stops. 

Class gets up — a four minute parade. 

The students complain but they’re happily tamed. 
A ritual of calculated calmness 

Nothing to do but fall into the nonsense 

A whole six years of smiles and tears 

They used to trade cards but now they drink beers. 
It’s life. It’s things as they're working. 

But all these circles leave your head hurting. 

We all keep it spinning and don’t say you haven't. 
We're all a part of this well disguised pageant. 


— Jake Crowley, I 
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The Doctor 


When I was seven, I was diagnosed with emotions. 
“Poor girl,” I heard them say. “She'll never survive this one.” 


I laid with my face towards the ceiling on the cold examination table, listening to them discuss my fate. 
I felt something breaking in my chest and something burning inside my throat. A small tear slipped down my 


cheek. 
“Doctor! Look at this!” shrieked my mother, “Something is coming out of her eye.” 


The doctor rushed over to me and wiped the tear from my cheek. He touched the top of my head as he 
whispered, “I am so sorry.” And then he turned to my mother. “It’s a tear. It means that she is sad.” 


“Sad?” my mother asked inquisitively. 

“It’s one of her emotions. This doesn’t attack the same way that normal diseases do, there are all sorts 
of different symptoms. Right now, she is sad and the only way that I know how to explain it is that she is feeling 
down.” 

“What do you mean by down?” 

“Her emotions can best be described as ones that are up—when she is feeling good, and ones that are 
down—when she is feeling bad. Right now she is feeling sad, which is a down emotion. If you need to under- 
stand her, ask her if she is feeling up or down. That’s all I know how to tell you.” 

“Will it kill her, doctor?” 

He was silent. “Doctor?” she persisted. 

“T don’t know. She’s got her heart on her sleeve, and that makes her vulnerable.” 


My mother took a step back. 


“T truly am sorry,” said the doctor. 
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I was fifteen when I felt love for the first time. There was a boy, I don’t even remember his name, but 
he used to walk me home after school, and then one day he stopped. When I asked him why, he told me that he 
simply didn’t want to anymore and that it was out of his way and illogical. 

I went home and curled up on my couch. 

“Are you feeling up or down today?” asked my mother. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “Both.” 

My mother took me to see the doctor again. He asked me how I was feeling. I told him that I felt some- 
thing ripping at my chest and pounding in my stomach when I looked at the boy. I told him that I liked the way 


that I was feeling, but at the same time, I wanted it to stop. 


He listened attentively. “Honey, I think you feeling the beginnings of love. It’s an emotion, but you can’t 
quite categorize it as up or down. And I'm sorry, but it will only get worse as you get older.” 


The doctor handed me tissues as he waited for me to regain my composure before he took me back to 
my mother. He told her that we had sorted things out and that if we ever needed to see him again, all that we had 


to do was call. 


And then he turned to me. “Just keep your head up, it will all turn out fine.” He gave me a friendly wink 
and my mother took me back home. 


It was years before I saw the doctor again. I had experienced bouts of love, anger, and even happiness. 
But it was none of these that drew me to him again—it was listlessness. I was twenty-seven years old when I sat 
in the doctor's office once again. 

He handed me a mug of tea and we had a little chat. 


“What seems to be bothering you?” 


“IT don't know, doctor. I’ve become bored with everything. I get up, go to work, come home, sleep, re- 
peat. Day in, day out. What else is there to be done?” I asked. “What does everyone else do every day?” 


“They do the same things that you do.” His eyes fixed on mine. “The exact same, monotonous thing, we 
all do.” 
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“But why?” I pressed. 


“I don't know,” he said, leaning back in his chair. “It’s what we’ve been taught to do for all of our lives. It 
doesn't bother anyone else—” 


“Because you can’t feel,” I said, finishing his thought. 

“If you don’t mind me asking, what sorts of things do you feel?” he asked. 
I sighed and sat up in my chair. 

“Go on,” he urged. 


“It’s awful, doctor,” I said, my voice cracking, “I start caring about someone or something, my heart 
breaks and then I repeat the cycle. I don’t know how to stop it.” 


The doctor closed his eyes as if remembering. 


“And what does it feel like? What do you do?” 


“At first, it’s wonderful, I feel up, like 1 am pumping sunshine through my veins instead of blood, but then 
it feels sad, like my heart has shattered, and like glass, it can never truly be whole again.” 


He opened his eyes and began to speak. “I’m sorry, but I think you know what I am about to say.” 
I shook my head through tears in my eyes. “No... no.” 


He looked directly into my eyes as he said, “I’m sorry, but no one will ever be able to feel the way you feel 
about them.” 


I covered my mouth with my palm and let out a sob-like breath. “I know. I’ve always known, I just have 
been afraid to say it out loud.” 


“T really am sorry. You are a strange case dear. It’s very surprising that you have survived to this point, 
most die young or are driven insane.” 


“And there is nothing you can do about it?” 
He looked at the floor. “Nothing.” 


I saw the look on his face. “You're lying,” I sneered. 
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“Yes,” he said looking up me again. “But I won't do it.” 

“Why?” I asked, my voice cracking as my heart pushed into my throat. 

He shook his head. 

“What makes you qualified to make this decision for me?” I asked through gritted teeth. 


“Because I am not going to allow you to do this. Don’t you see? You have so much, all the feelings that 
have been lost over time. You may not realize it now, but I am begging you to think about it.” 


There was no point in attempting to hide the tears at this point. “There is something you aren't telling 
me doctor.” I exhaled between fits of sobs. “What is it?” 


He shook his head and whispered, “Please.” 


I stood up and grabbed my belongings. “Goodbye doctor.” 


I have been emotion-free for thirteen years now. I get up to work, come home, sleep, and do it all again 
the next day. Iam married to a nice man. We talk about our days at work while I cook dinner and he reads the 
newspaper. We considered children at one point, but it’s too late now. 


I haven't seen the doctor since I stormed out of his office that day years ago. He would be disappointed 
with my choice. 


I think I know what he was talking about all those years ago when he tried to warn me against leaving, I 
think he knew what this was like—the expectations, the almosts. 


The expectation to feel something when my husband kisses me goodnight. The expectation to feel 
something when winter blows over the world. The almost feeling I get when my mother calls and I am reminded 


that I haven’t seen her in months. The almost feeling I get when I remember the doctor and realize that I left the 
one person who could almost love me. 


— Ellie Montgomery, II 
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Salad Days 


Lightly jumping, 
Slightly thumping 
On a paper-thin layer of black. 


Cold hands, splayed; 
She reaches for 
Stars that are the phoenix of the day. 


“Venus, the stars cry: 
Her head thrown back, 
The heavens catch hair strewn with moonlight. 


She dances on 

A trampoline. 

Takes the world by the shoulders 
And teaches it how to laugh. 


— Jane Zhao, III 
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sweet not salted 


SATURDAYS 


That old fashioned Irish wooden plane was where many of her childhood memories from Saturday 
afternoons would develop. It was at Nana’s house, her father’s mother. Nana lived in her Dorchester home on 
a quiet street with a big back yard covered in what seemed to be miles of grass to the young girl. The house was 
about five minutes past the McDonalds that she never went to despite her cravings for the salty French fries; it 
didn’t matter according to her dad because she would have to eat at Nana’s house. Everyone knows Irish people 
are not the greatest cooks, so she usually went the afternoon without eating enough to fill her stomach. If she was 
lucky, on some days Papa would bring home some half moon cookies from the bakery. She would lick off the 
chocolate frosting, letting it cover her face and hands in sticky goodness and disposing of the vanilla. She always 
hated vanilla. 


Nana would help her at the table with her drawings on her cheap 99 cent paper plates with a blue pen. 
Other times nana would attempt to teach her how to crochet but her small hands were always too slow to keep 
up with nana’s quick fingers. “The bunny goes over the hill, through the mountain,” Nana would instruct, but it 
just went over the little girl’s head. Frustration took over; Nana would always finish her knotted piece of yarn. 
That table was a place of creation; there was always something to look at. On top there were Nana and Papa's 
many prescription drugs, accompanied by piles of old crinkled papers, dried up pens, and old newspapers of 
Papa’s. A bright table cloth, usually yellow, sometimes floral, would complement the dark wooden legs, and a few 
chairs with once fluffy cushions that were now pancakes which sat on top. 


The table was old though, despite its youthful appearance with artwork and cookies laid upon it. The 
girl began to go to Nana’s less and less often and she didn’t understand why. “Papa is sick, he needs to get better 
before we go visit.” But whenever the girl got sick she was better in a couple days. Papa was sick, but did not get 
better. She was told his diabetes had caused him to get so ill that the doctors had to remove his leg. After that, 
the next thing she remembered was being at a funeral listening to her father cry for the first time. Nana moved 
in with her aunt and the house was sold. Nana no longer helps her with her artwork or crochets; she sits a wheel- 
chair now and is helped by others instead. The girl’s appetite didn’t have to be filled at that old table on those 
Saturday afternoons with salty French fries; to this day she still prefers the table be filled with old crinkled papers, 
dried up pens and cheap 99 cent plates on top of that bright colored tablecloth. 


— Joanna McDonough, II 
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Sheila’s Shell 


Sheila had just finished revisiting the last pages of Othello in preparation for the Shakespearean confer- 
ence in Copenhagen when she felt a hot wave flash over her from the direction of the luggage compartment. Sec- 
onds later, the FASTEN SEATBELTS sign blinked a lackluster orange throughout the aircraft, and the captain’s 
voice came on through the intercom: 


“Folks, we're, uh, experiencing a little turbulence... should be straight about a mile forward.” 

One mile passed, then another, and another, until, 

“Once again, this is your captain speaking. No need to be alarmed but our, uh, radar system has malfunc- 
tioned and we will need to make an emergency landing. No worries I assure you, uh, we apologize for this incon- 
venience and we should be, uh, back in the air, uh, within the hour, thank you, and, uh, prepare for landing.” No 
one listened to the captain. 

“An emergency landing!” 

“Oh Christ, why now?” 

“I don’t wanna die on my honeymoon!” 

Sheila was among the lucky few who actually understood and obeyed the captain’s request and believed 
that they, in fact, were not going to die on that afternoon plane ride to Copenhagen, and simply continued going 
about her business. Much to the passengers’ surprise, Sheila and the captain were right: the aircraft settled slowly 


but briskly upon the waters of the North Sea, waded across the waves for a few seconds, and came to a rather 
abrupt stop. 
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Everyone began to file out of the plane and onto a clay-hardened beach. The passengers, being modern- 
day Brits, had enough experience with air travel to know that, in a situation like theirs, they would most defi- 
nitely be waiting more than an hour to be airborne again. So the Brits gathered among their parties and began to 
ensconce themselves in their luggage content, mostly in search of food. 


Sheila simultaneously pulled out a spork and a maple-flavored yogurt from her satchel (she was wisely 
always prepared) and began to walk along the beach, knowing that sitting in interim would do her no righteous- 
ness. As she stumbled down the beach, she wondered where exactly she was, considering that she had no recol- 
lection of any islands being located in the North Sea. 


She wandered to the outskirts of the beach, and found a road diverging into the dry jungle of the island. 
She thought it not safe at first, but assured herself that such an obvious and clear-cut path must lead to some type 
of civilization. However, she was soon startled by the sudden appearance of a fairly large turtle in front of her, 
causing her wide spectacles to almost fly off of her face. She quickly composed herself, and allowed the turtle to 
lead her unhurriedly down the path. As she stepped, she noticed the air becoming cooler and more humid, and 
she felt a constantly slight change in the sand’s consistency, as if it became softer and softer with every step she 
took. 


After a perplexing twenty minutes, Sheila found herself at a small, glistening pool of water in what 
seemed to be at the center of the tiny, nonexistent island, surrounded by sand as smooth as silk and trees right 
out of a rain forest. The turtle slowly edged its way into the pool and disappeared beneath the glare. 


Sheila hesitated. 


The turtle’s shell moderately seemed to rise to the crest of the pool, but with a considerably smaller 
turtle inside. 


Was it possible? Did this pool truly shrink that turtle? 


Sheila knelt down to meet the half empty shell, which looked to be melted and wrinkled, as if it had been 
half-disintegrated, half-deflated under the water. She lifted the turtle onto the sand, licked her spork clean, spun 
it around towards its knife function and began cutting apart the floating shell like a slab of raw meat. 


Upon breaking the shell, she felt an overwhelming sensation of deep connection to the turtle, as if she 
had known it her entire life. To her dismay, her heart informed her that the turtle inside was in fact the same one 
that led her to what she had no choice but to acknowledge as the Fountain of Youth. 


The thought instantly dug its way deep into Sheila’s mind: do I wish to be young again? Do I crave that 
beautiful naiveté? Sheila had always appreciated and honored her intelligence, and took pleasure in the more 
adult, sophisticated aspects of life such as the literature of Shakespeare or the compositions of Bach, and actually 
recalled feeling fairly miserable as a young seamstress’s daughter in Bristol. 
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Though, it was a marvelous opportunity, surely she could not overlook it before considering. Time 
seemed to stop for Sheila, and she pondered on and on, forgetting about her troubles with the plane, with the 
conference, with everything. She stood there for hours on end, weighing the positives and negatives, the pos- 
sibles and impossibles. Days must've passed, though the clouds hadn't moved an inch above her. 


Finally, Sheila snapped. She had driven herself to the brink of insanity, both tackling the travesties and 
confusions she suffered as a child, and reflecting on her current quiet, knowledgeable, and wizened life as a soon- 


to-be senior citizen. 
Then a notion ruminated in her brain, and she reacted. 


She stripped herself of her clothes and marched devotedly into the sunlit pool and let it absorb her fully. 
She quickly felt a tingling within her body, as if her skin was attempting to crawl up inside of her bones. She felt 
no pain, yet she could not move. She sensed her body descending into the water. She tried to concentrate on 
swimming towards the surface, but only found that her mind no longer possessed the strength to send action to 
her body. Sheila had no external shell to float her up to safety, up to adolescence. So down she sank, further and 
further from the setting sun on the waters of the North Sea, a pure baby girl no older than one, into the ghastly 
abyss of the Fountain of Youth. 


— Coby Werlin, II 
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the degree or amount of separation between two points, lines, surfaces, or objects 


She sits at the table, nudging the piece of folded cardboard further under one of the legs, making it 
steady. She delicately clutches the long, fragile stem of her wine glass. She sighs, takes a sip, and sets it down, 
tracing the rim with her index finger and listening to the soft, melodic squeaks of the wet glass. This goes on for 
quite some time. 


Eventually, she picks up the glass and stares down into the remaining crimson liquid. Red wine isn’t her 
favorite, but she had decided that she needed something warming. It isn’t doing a very good job. 


With a final swig, she brings the glass over to the sink. She thinks about washing it, but almost 
immediately abandons the idea, leaving it for tomorrow. She makes her way to the bedroom, a distance of about 
twenty feet. When she passes through the living room, the cat looks up at her with sleepy eyes from his spot on 
the couch, but quickly resumes his briefly-interrupted nap. She sits on the edge of her bed, approximately thirty 
inches from the other side, thinking. The thoughts are short, ephemeral. One seamlessly transforms into anoth- 
er, as she replaces her work clothes with boxers and a t-shirt. She wishes her thoughts were just as exchangeable. 
There was that span of time from January to August, with a span of several hundred miles. But as the air grew 
warmer and the seasons changed, so did the travel schedules. Like a high-speed evolution, they learned to 
migrate—not unlike the geese returning home after the winter—until it became something natural, unquestion- 


ably expected. They grew accustomed to this, and after a certain point, they stopped counting miles, expenses, 
and weeks. 


After a few more months, it shrunk to fifty miles. Phone calls became spare keys, which soon received 
more use than the phones themselves. Monthly dinners became weekly ones, and the new migrating patterned 
had shortened to four feet. A conversation was now typically an arm’s length away. On some nights, she no 
longer slept next to the wall, the new distance between another body and her own a mere 3 inches. 


Conversations lasted hours, sometimes days, as they would continue where they left a subject the next 
morning. Their similar political, religious, and general moral views and values led them to believe that conver- 
sation was limitless; there was no extent to which they could ever stop talking. But like a wave, they eventually 
reached a point where they folded onto themselves, collapsing from their own weight, were pulled into the 
undertow, and started to disappear all together. 
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The tradition of recounting their days steadily changed from an anticipated event to a trivial, unneces- 
sary task. They seldom spoke while eating, letting the silence fill the four feet between them, spilling over the 
edges, continuously multiplying the numbers on the ever-present odometer. 


One night after take-out, they were washing the dishes when she accidentally dropped a wine glass. She 
lost her hold of it the slick surface effortlessly gliding through her fingers. Her reflexes instantly responded with 
a contraction of muscles, struggling to grasp and retain the control she had had just a second ago. But even this 
instantaneous reaction was just too slow. Millimeters of glass were scattered across the floor, and a microscopic 
shard pricked the bottom of her foot. She hadn’t felt it, so she only noticed the blood after she was silently 
handed a damp paper towel. The mess was similarly cleaned up without a word, the broken bits discarded, and 
the event went unmentioned for the rest of the night. 


They later decided to spend the next weekend’s dinner alone. 

It was a reason. Most of the time, it was a good one. There was a certain point, however, where the 
reason turned into an excuse. She tried to be patient, tried to understand, but it was subjective—making it all the 
more easy to use as a justification. Not long after, the spare keys were returned. When they were, it became just 
another reason. 

As she remembers this, she tries to seek validation in herself, looking for an end where there isn’t one. 
Maybe she just wants a false sense of hope. Just the twenty feet from the kitchen to the bedroom now feels like a 
transcontinental migration. Only this time, she can’t get used to it. 

So for now she sits. Five feet away from the door, two from the other side of the bed, but just a few inches 


from the edge. This goes on for quite some time. 


— Ariana Ule, II 
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girls x boys 


Some of us know where we're going, 
Some are waiting for a sign. 

Some lose themselves 

In smoke, in tea 

In words and lines 

In turpentine. 

They tell us “Stand straight 

Move ahead 

Curb that madness in your head.” 
But under all the grace, the poise, 
The grownups are still girls and boys. 


— Paola Bennet, I 
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